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of madness define what is other’ (p. liv). ‘Madness’ in this particular 
formulation might be exchanged for ‘heresy’; Artaud, as the most 
extravagant of heretics, may appropriately find himself in company 
with the Gnostics whose speculations served to define heresy for the 
Church Fathers. Artaud offers an ‘other’ discourse, consisting of that 
which cannot or must not be admitted within the frontiers of an 
established system of understanding and knowledge: this much was 
stridently claimed for him by the cultic exponents of the Theatre of 
Cruelty. This other discourse somehow locates the crucial anxieties 
within an epistemology which cannot ever achieve its own circum- 
scription: so much was claimed for Artaud’s writing by his post- 
structuralist readers. Yet in both these cases, otherness itself is what 
Artaud has ultimately to offer. The specific terms of the heresy, its 
thematics, its logics, and its narrative lines, remain outside the 
concerns of those who would ‘approach’ him. The word ‘approach’ 
here begins to reveal its ambiguity: ‘approaching Artaud’ may be 
glossed in Derrida’s words as ‘speaking towards Artaud’, or it may 
mean bringing Artaud closer — yet stopping him, whilst a vital 
margin of separation remains. 

Perhaps it would be possible to displace, even evade, the anxieties 
of approach by concentrating upon the exercise of approaching 
Artaud towards Gnosticism and vice versa. It should be made clear 
at the outset, though, that the appropriateness of this ‘approach’ is 
not to be guaranteed by any systematic references to Gnosticism in 
Artaud’s texts, or by substantial evidence of specific Gnostic sources 
for his ideas. One of the curious aspects of the often remarked upon 
analogies between Artaud’s ideas and the ideas of the Gnostics is the 
lack of evidence that he was influenced by any concentrated reading 
of Gnostic literature. This is the more curious in that so many direct 
influences from occult and esoteric literatures are clearly evident 
through repeated allusions in his writing. Alchemy, the Tarot, 
Tibetan Buddhism, the Tao, Cabbalism, the Mystery religions, 
Rosicrucianism, and Hinduism are all explicitly cited as sources of 
ideas or principles with which he concerns himself. The Zohar, the 
Bardo Thodol, the Egyptian Book of the Dead, the Mexican Popol 
Vuh, the Vedas, and the Apocalypse of John are amongst the religious 
and mythological books from which he claims to have drawn inspira- 
tion. Yet what is distinctive about Artaud’s misprision of these is his 
tendency to give a gnostic twist to the meanings he finds in them. 

Serge Hutin suggests that there is a double movement of fascina- 
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tion and profound mistrust in Artaud’s engagement with a wide 
range of esoteric literatures: whilst they all promise the freedom of 
an other mode of knowing, they thereby threaten to encompass the 
speculative liberty of the poet—creator with their own established 
systems and principles of knowledge. Hutin advances this as the 
reason why no systematic adoption of any Gnostic belief system can 
be discovered in Artaud’s work. But, further than this, the very 
practice of appropriating doctrines in order to engage in the imagina- 
tive exercise of traducing and reconceiving them is characteristic of 
Gnosticism itself. In Gnostic texts, a seemingly reckless mythopoeic 
licence is taken with elements drawn from Plato’s writings, from 
Stoic philosophy, from the Christian Gospels, and from Jewish 
scripture. What distressed the Church Fathers about the Gnostic 
apocrypha was the shameless and proliferating invention of which 
they were a product. Irenaeus accused the Gnostics of ‘putting forth 
their own compositions’ to accompany the writings of the Apostles. 
His anxiety was intensified by the fact that there seemed to be no 
bounds to the scope of their inventions: ‘every one of them generates 
something new every day, according to his ability; for no-one is 
truly accepted amongst them unless he develops some enormous 
fictions’. To fuel their inventiveness, the Gnostics specialized in 
perverse ways of reading, in ingenious hermeneutics. Many of 
Artaud’s works emerge from a dialectical engagement with other 
works and it is through this dialectical engagement that a comparable 
blend of anarchic inventiveness, traduction, and hermeneutic ingenu- 
ity is displayed. In the texts of Artaud, as in those of the Gnostics, 
we encounter heresy developed through virtuoso exercises in 
misprision. 

Orthodox doctrines of ontology, theology, and knowledge are the 


three main fronts against which the Gnostic challenge is mounted. 
- That challenge takes the form of alternative accounts of the creation, 
- which reflect the fertility of Gnostic mythopoeia in their heterogene- 
-~ ity. Promiscuous use of sources yields an excess of active ingredients 

in the myth-making process; different narrative lines branch in 


abundance; revisionary interpretations refuse to be stabilized into a 


> consistent rival doctrine. Any attempt to summarize Gnosticism is 
_therefore bound to involve misprision of the least creative kind, but 


n Hutin, ‘Artaud et les doctrines ésotériques’, 114. 
” Quoted in Elaine Pagels, The Gnostic Gospels (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1985), 48. 
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it is possible to identify certain key areas of Gnostic thematics which 
find analogues in Artaud’s œuvre, and which may be clearly recogniz- 
able as belonging to a common domain of heretical logic. It is also 
possible to draw the broad framework of the Gnostic creation story 
from which this heretical logic arises. 

Tensions between Gnostic beliefs and the doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity were at their height during the second century AD, but 
the writings of the Gnostics were equally subversive of Judaic and 
Hellenistic orthodoxies. In its revisions of the creation myth, Gnosti- 
cism struck at the heart of all these traditions, forcing them into 
conflict with it by constructing them as models of imposture in its 
own rival claims to authenticity. The Gnostics focused their specula- 
tions on the question of origins, and in so doing worked to displace 
prior doctrines of origin with their own doctrine of prior origins. 
Valentinus is the most ‘classical’ of the second-century Gnostic 
writers in that he sets himself in the closest and most acute dialectical 
relationship with Plato, the Stoics, and the canonical texts of Christ- 
ianity. As Harold Bloom puts it, Valentinus works by ‘troping on 
and against these precursor authorities’, with the effect of revealing 
them to be belated.” According to Valentinus, Platonic and Biblical 
accounts of creation always came in on the second act, with the 
result that they radically misread the dynamics of the drama. 

It is in ‘inventing’ the effaced first act, set in a pre-cosmic realm 
of Being which defies representation according to the logic of 
sensory experience, that the Gnostics give free reign to the mytho- 
poeic imagination. All their cosmogonies have in common the 
premiss that the creator of this world is not the original God. 
The original God is 


the form of the formless 

the body of the bodiless 

the face of the invisible 

the word of the unutterable 

the mind of the inconceivable.'4 


He has nothing to do with the genesis of the world of matter, from 
which he remains entirely divorced: he is often referred to as the 


' Harold Bloom, Agon: Towards a Theory of Revisionism (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1982), 54. 

* “The Tripartate Tractate’, trans. Harold W. Attridge and Dieter Mueller, in 
The Nag Hammadi Library, ed. James M. Robinson (Leiden: Brill, 1988), 67. 
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_ Alien God. His own realm of Being is the Pleroma. Pleroma means 
fullness, and the imagery plays continually on the opposition of 
fullness and lack in its attempts to conceptualize the duality of 
divine and mundane being. The Gnostic obsession with primacy, 
origin, and full presence as against secondariness, derivation, and 
lack in being will not seem so foreign to readers of Derrida and 
Lacan. ‘God’, says Derrida, ‘is the name and the element of that 
which makes possible an absolutely pure and absolutely self-present 
self-knowledge.” The Gnostics removed this God from the world, 
and with him the possibility of human self-presence and self- 
knowledge in or through the world. The gesture of removal is 
actually bound up with their overriding concern to guarantee their 
own concept of primacy and origin. The self-completion of the 
“perfect Forefather’ God is continually emphasized with the use of 
the epithet Autogenes or ‘self-begotten’. He is ‘unsearchable, primor- 
dial being’; he is forethought and foreknowledge; ‘the sole first one’, 
“pre-existent’, ‘without beginning’. Such assertions and reassertions 
fill the opening pages of the Gnostic Gospels, and always this 
primordial presence is self-presence. ‘He alone is the one who knows 
himself as he is . . . and has the ability to conceive of himself, to see 
himself, to name himself, to comprehend himself, he alone is the 
_ one who is his own mind, his own eye, his own mouth, and who is 
_ what he thinks, what he sees, what he speaks.’!® The circuit of self- 
__ affirmation is also a circuit of generative energies which continually 
_ multiplies the being of God. His emanations or aeons are ‘limitless 
and immeasurable’ but their proliferation does not introduce differ- 
ence: they are ‘extensions’ of God and of each other. They ‘have 
their begetting eternally’ — the process of generation is interminable 
because there is no finiteness in the pleroma. The diachronic 
_ Structure of generation which gives rise to the distinction between 
primary and secondary being has yet to be introduced, and the 
moment of its introduction is the beginning of the fall. 

_ As might be expected, Gnostic mythologies are at their most 
enigmatic and incoherent in their attempts to account for the 
moment of division between primary and secondary being, the 
moment at which alterity is introduced into the Pleroma. Some 
accounts gloss over this stage, which is treated most explicitly in 
! Jacques Derrida, Of Grammatology, trans. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak (Balti- 


__ more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1976), 98. 
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‘The Tripartate Tractate’ and ‘The Apocryphon of John’, both of 
which are amongst the collection of Gnostic manuscripts which was 
found at Nag Hammadi in 1945. In ‘The Apocryphon of John’, the 
last of the emanations or aeons brought forth from the Godhead is 
Sophia or Ennoia (meaning wisdom or thought of God), who is 
endowed with a form of consciousness that enables her to see the 
forefather God as Other. He becomes an object of terror and 
adoration to her, and her desire for the source of being from which 
she is produced leads her to imitate it rather than unite with it 
in her own generative impulse. As the epithet Autogenes or ‘self- 
begotten’ is used insistently to express the absolute primacy of the 
forefather, the first error is this paradoxical imitation of the origina- 
tor’s role as originator. Sophia ‘dared to imitate the Father himself’. 
Mimesis is thus the original sin and contingent generation is the 
extension of the sin in Gnostic mythologies which trace the genealogy 
of creation to this point at which alterity first arises and with it a 
yawning chasm between materially constituted being and Authentia. 
The significance of this rift between primary (pre-cosmic) and 
secondary (cosmic or natural) processes of engenderment is explored 
in Charles Mopsik’s essay ‘The Body of Engenderment’, which sets 
the Gnostic concept of sexual reproduction as ‘the logic of travesty’ 
and ‘the logic of death itself’ against the orthodox Judaic concept of 
human procreation as the continuation and fulfilment of an originary 
divine act of parturition so that there is ‘a chain of begettings that is 
also the chain of likeness to God, its first link’? and thus ‘the 
engendered and engendering body becomes the vector of the divine 
image’.!7 

In the doctrine of Simon Magus, Sophia comes tobe represented 
as a whore, the fallen thought of the divine, but in most Valentinian 
accounts she is treated as an unwitting cause of calamity who retains 
in herself the divine nature, and even some capacity to mediate 
between the Pleroma and the new creation whose sinister energies 
are epitomized in the image of her son, the monstrous Ialdaboath. 
Jaldaboath is an abhorrent, excessive manifestation of form, which is 
in itself a transgression against the limitlessness and immeasurability 
of the Pleroma. He falls outwards and downwards and as he does so 
he fills the void with his own bastard productions, which are 


Charles Mopsik, ‘The Body of Engenderment’, in Fragments for a History of 
the Human Body, part I, ed. Michel Feyer (New York: Zone, 1989), 56, 55. 
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materializations of the passions arising from lack: anguish, terror, 


bewilderment (aporia), and ignorance (agnosia). They form a dense 
fog of nebulous matter from which he begins to create the world. 
The figure of Ialdaboath is a travesty of both Jehovah and Plato’s 
demiurge. His collaborators are the archons, ‘authorities of darkness’ 
which emanate from him and are warned against looking for any 
further origin. But the warning takes the form of a pronouncement 
— ‘Iam a jealous God and there is no other God beside me’! — 
which clumsily affirms the validity of the forbidden conjecture. The 
paradox of counterfeit authenticity epitomizes the Gnostic cosmol- 
ogy; Harold Bloom calls Gnosticism ‘the essence of belatedness’.” 
The foremost business of the archons under the rule of the first 
impostor is then to preserve his counterfeit primacy by repressing 
all knowledge of belatedness. Their task is to establish controlling 
and imprisoning structures through the very process of rendering 
matter into form. They are also referred to as ‘the rulers’ and ‘the 
authorities’; increasing stress is placed on their role as authorities — 
forgers of confinements, controlling systems, and prohibitions — as 
their work of creation proceeds. 

It is upon human beings that all this work of constraint is 
concentrated, for they alone are accorded some possibility of redemp- 
tion from the state of hopeless inauthenticity which condemns the 
rest of creation. When the elemental phase of the Gnostic genesis is 
complete, the reflection of the divine appears upon the waters and 
laldaboath determines to copy it. Caught by the power of the image, 
he is facing the wrong way as he embarks upon this his culminating 
achievement and so becomes the prototype of all pseudo-creators 
who unwittingly commit themselves to the reproduction of reproduc- 
tion. But the transcendent god intervenes and breathes his own 
spirit into Adam, endowing him with luminous wisdom, or the 
intuition of the divine.” This is the origin of Gnosis, the pure and 
absolute knowledge by which human beings are able to perceive 
their alienated condition for what it is. 

Thus a permanent threat is introduced to the control which the 
demiurge and his archons seek to maintain over their creation and, 


‘in a last concerted effort to ensure their mastery in perpetuity, they 


8 “The Apocryphon of John’, trans. Frederick Wisse, in The Nag Hammadi 
Library, 106. 

° Bloom, Agon, 66. 
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forge the heimarmene, the chain of destiny, to bind human conscious- 
ness within the confines of their domain through the prostitution of 
Sophia/wisdom: 


He made a plan with his authorities, which are his powers, and they 
committed together adultery with Sophia, and bitter fate was begotten 
through them, which is the last of the terrible bonds . . . For from that fate 
came forth every sin and injustice and blasphemy and the chain of forgetful- 
ness and ignorance and every difficult command ... And thus the whole 
creation was made blind, in order that they may not know who God is 
above all of them.?! 


The concept of the heimarmene occupies a crucial position in Gnostic 
dramaturgy. Its function is logically complex, depending upon the 
fusion of physical and psychical ideas of archontic influence. First, 
the image of the prostitution of Sophia allegorizes the insemination 
of wisdom by delusion, with the resulting production of a bastardized 
intelligence that is a kind of anti-gnosis. Secondly, that which is 
begotten from the rape of wisdom is ‘bitter fate’, a programme of 
control over the whole pattern of events which is to be woven in the 
created world. Thirdly, the heimarmene is a physical reality, forged 
through the material fabric of the creation, whose very forms are the 
prisons of perception. As form it controls being and as fate it 
controls becoming. Pronoia or providence, personified in ‘The Apoc- 
ryphon of John’ as Christ the Redeemer, is the counter-design by the 
Alien God which begins by re-awakening ‘the remembrance of the 
pleroma”” in order to break the bonds imposed upon humanity. It 
is with this traumatic divorce between pronoia and heimarmene that 
the demiurge’s drama is established on the world stage. ` 

The description of the forging of the heimarmene in ‘The Apocry- 
phon of John’ is a perverse revision of a passage from Plato’s Laws: 
“The ruler of the universe has ordered all things with a view to the 
excellence and preservation of the whole, and each part, as far as 
may be, has an action and passion appropriate to it. Over these, 
down to the last fraction of them, ministers have been appointed to 
preside, who have wrought out their perfection with infinitesimal 
exactness.’** The demiurge of Plato’s Timaeus is no dramatist. Using 
as his model the highest and most perfect of intelligible things, he 


71 Ibid. 121. 
2 Tbid. 122. 
= Plato, Laws, x, trans. R. G. Bury (London: Heinemann, 1952), 363. 
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brings order from disorder, form from indeterminate matter, and 
creates a world which is ‘the fairest of all things that have come into 
being’. His creation is free of the agonistic dynamic which perpetu- 
ally threatens to erupt in the Gnostic cosmos and which is expressed 
through the image of the heimarmene as a strategy for constraining 
human intelligence by a cosmocrator to whose designs it is essentially 
inimical, and whose epithets include Samael (blind god) and Sakla 
(fool). Plato asserts the beneficence of his demiurge against no 
definable opposition, dismissing the possibility of a contrary hypoth- 
esis as ‘blasphemy even to mention’ and leaving to his bewildered 
disciple Plotinus the task of formulating a coherent polemic ‘against 
the Gnostics, or against those who say that the Creator of the world 
is evil and that the world is bad’. Plotinus is doubly disturbed: 
first at the taboo-breaking imaginative enterprise of the Valentinians 
and secondly at their calculated abuse of Plato’s logic, for it is by 
adopting and reversing his conceptual framework that they build the 
sinister double of his thesis. 

Stoic faith in the ruling principles of the cosmos depends on the 
assumption of an essential correlation between heimarmene (fate) and 
pronota (providence) as it is defined by Plato in the Laws. When this 
correlation is ruptured in the writings of Valentinus and his follow- 
ers, the Stoic principle of sacrificing individual needs and desires to 
facilitate the grand cosmic design undergoes some startling reap- 
praisal. The major Gnostic leaders were near-contemporaries of 
Marcus Aurelius in the mid to late second century. In the Medita- 
tions of Aurelius, identification with universal good even extends to 
a form of self-hypnosis: ‘No longer merely breathe with the atmo- 
sphere that surrounds you but now think also with the mind that 
surrounds all things. For the power of mind is poured out every- 
where and distributed for him who is willing to absorb it, as is the 
power of atmosphere for him who is able to breathe it” The 
emotional gulf between this and the mythopoeic speculations of the 
Gnostics seems vast, yet only a fragile margin of logic insulates 


Aurelius from a premiss which could turn his thinking inside out. If 


* Plato, Timaeus, trans. Desmond Lee (Harmondsworth: Penguin 1977), 41; 


< Plotinus, Enneads, 11 Q, cited in Hans Jonas, The Gnostic Religion: the Message of the 
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‘the mind that surrounds all things’ is that of a cunning and inimical 
power which seeks to keep human consciousness in thrall, if the 
atmosphere of the world created by this power is designed to 
intoxicate or anaesthetize the perception, if knowledge of the real is 
only to be gained by breaking the hypnotic trance, then Stoic piety 
and quiescence must be abandoned and the speculator is pitched 
into the throes of the Gnostic drama. 

In his very preoccupation with the world as stage, Aurelius 
portrays the human predicament as barren of all drama. As the 
counsellor of the Meditations loses his anchorage in the concerns of 
everyday life, he adapts himself to the perspective of a spectator at a 
continuous performance which endlessly repeats its futile scenes: 
‘ .. men marrying, bringing up children, falling ill, dying, fighting, 
feasting, trading, farming, flattering, asserting themselves, suspect- 
ing, plotting, praying for another’s death, murmuring at present, 
lusting, heaping up riches, setting their heart on offices and thrones.’ 
Through the Stoic Verfremdungseffekt, puppet shows are seen to 
mimic humanity as men resemble ‘marionettes, dancing to strings’. 
World and stage are trapped in a closed circuit of mutual representa- 
tion. Aurelius preaches acceptance of this condition, in which there 
is no authenticity to strive for and the only agon is that of the 
unschooled spirit still tyrannized by its own phantoms of ambition 
and desire. Rebellious or conflicting forces in the psyche are sternly 
suppressed, so that ‘nowhere does a man retreat into more quiet and 
more privacy than into his own mind’. But the precondition of such 
placidity is monistic piety. Those sages who ‘saw what Universal 
Nature willed and went to school to her’ are contrasted with ‘actors 
on the world’s stage’ and men are commended for accepting cruel 
circumstances which promote ‘the health of the universe’ and of its 
creator Zeus.” 

The dissenting spirit which Stoic philosophy sets out to quell is a 
catalysing force in Gnosticism. Where the Meditations preach the 
vanity of insubordination, Gnostic mythologies assert the supreme 
effectiveness of dissent by positing a grand design based upon 
bewitchment, therefore vulnerable to disruption by any single intelli- 
gence capable of breaking its spell through the power of Gnosis. 
Hans Jonas makes it clear that to set this power against the ignorance 
instituted and maintained through the heimarmene has implications 


6 Ibid. Iv, 32, p. 65; VI, 3, p. 1233 IV, 3, P- 51; IX, 29, p. 183; V, 8, p. 8r. 
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of the largest order: ‘For if not only the spiritual condition of the 
human person but also the very existence of the universe is consti- 
tuted by the results of ignorance and as a substantialization of 
ignorance, then every individual illumination by ‘knowledge’ helps 
to cancel out again the total system sustained by that principle.” 
The Gnostic awakening of the individual consciousness is ‘a cosmic 
event’ in that it affects ‘not only the knower but the known itself’. 
It is both revelatory and revolutionary. Gnosis, according to Harold 
Bloom, is ‘performative knowledge’ as distinct from cognitive knowl- 
edge; but, more than this, it is an agonistic principle belonging to a 
thoroughly dramatized cosmology and ontology. 

The experience of Gnosis is the revelation of the doubleness of 
consciousness and the doubleness of human being itself. Contingent 
upon the triumph over delusion is a traumatic sense of displacement 
experienced subjectively as well as objectively. Gnostic systems as 
different as those of Valentinus and Mani in their creation theories 
have in common an idea of a double self. The familiar self, which 
might be glossed as socially and linguistically constituted subjectiv- 
ity, is an aberration. An estranged or alien self resides in each 
human being as a spark of the dispersed pneuma waiting to be 
released from the corporeal form that prevents it from being reunited 
with the ‘great first Life’, the hidden God. This alien self is 
celebrated in allegories which represent human beings as strangers 
in a foreign land who have forgotten their place of origin, who have 
strayed into a labyrinth of evils and been encumbered with the 
binding garments of flesh but who will ultimately take a voyage of 
return through outer reaches of the cosmos to the Pleroma. One 
group of Gnostics chose to centralize this metaphor by calling 
themselves the Peratae or ‘Crossers over’. 

Those inimical powers which have created the world influence 
the patterns of psychical activity just as they control the elemental 
dynamics of the cosmos. Where the hero of Classical or Renaissance 
tragedy is at odds with fate and society, the gnostic protagonist 
experiences an internal schism, is confronted with a self he or she 
has never learned to inhabit, whose allegiance is to a hidden God far 


_ beyond the bounds of the mundane prison. This dilemma is power- 
- fully expressed in the Poimandres of Hermes Trismegistus. Poimand- 


res is ‘the Nous of the Absolute’, who appears in a vision to teach 
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the seer that ‘he who understands himself departs from himself’, 
and to create the terrible realization of what this means: 


But first you must tear up the garment you are wearing, the fabric of 
ignorance, the base of evil, the bond of corruption, the dark wall, the living 
death, the perceptible corpse, the grave you carry around with you, the 
robber within you who hates through what he loves and envies through 
what he hates. Such is the enemy whom you have put on as a robe, who 
drags you by the throat downwards towards himself, so that you may not 
look up and see the beauty of the truth and the good that lies therein and 
hate his own wickedness and perceive his plot which he has laid against 
you.’ 


The logic of Gnosticism posits an ontological division which is truly 
catastrophic when it extends to the idea of a double self and a 
double will, set in inexorable conflict. Gnosis then becomes a form 
of awareness that is terrifying as well as sublime: it is a sudden 
vision of the embodied self as alien, deluded, demonized; as the 
enemy of a new and yet prior self that is at once a visitation from 
without — ‘the one who comes’ — and an irruption from within — 
‘the one who is brought forth’. The becoming of the Gnostic self is 
also associated with images of awakening, and its particular form of 
knowledge dispels all knowledge arising from the field of shadows 
and reflections which is the natural world. 

Guy Scarpetta, writing in Tel Quel in 1979, attacks the Artaud 
myth by confronting us with Artaud the gnostic (though he does not 
allude to him as such): ‘Artaud is not the hero of anything. He ‘is’ 
not, and the gesture that is concentrated and multiplied through his 
writing seems there solely to hammer home the point that he doesn’t 
have to take life, life as it is, the body as it is given to us.” In the 
matter of a rapprochement between Artaud and Gnosticism, some- 
thing quite other than influence is at issue. If Gnosticism provides 
us with ways of reading Artaud, it is also true that Artaud provides 
us with ways of reading Gnosticism. What may be called Artaud’s 
gnosticism is a vision so integral, pervasive, and powerful in his 
œuvre that it stands as a heresy in its own right. Whilst it re-echoes 
most of the essential tenets from the arch-heresies of second-century 


2 The Seventh Hermetic Tractate in Werner Foerster, Gnosis, i (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1974), 335-6. 
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“Gnosticism, it also reconceives them, extends them, and ultimately 


rebels against them. 

Artaud shares with the Gnostics a conviction that the world of 
forms is a false creation, that it continues to be governed and 
directed through the work of evil, and that he is trapped in it. The 
demiurge as maleficent creator and the thief or usurper of human 
being appears frequently in his later work. Artaud equates creation 
with cruelty and proposes to undertake the work of counter-cruelty 
in his theatre. He mistrusts and rejects the body such as it is given 
to him, experiencing it as an agglomeration of torments, and declares 
himself dedicated to making himself another. Sexuality and procrea- 
tion are vilified as complicit with the operations of the demiurge and 
the work of self-creation becomes the only means to ‘authenticity’. 

The fantasy of self-creation or self-engenderment has been ex- 
plored in a range of critical work, especially in critical writing on 
gender and science, as being peculiarly masculine and specific to a 
gender politics which involves the attempt to appropriate woman’s 
role in procreation to the sphere of masculine endeavour” and, in 
so doing, relegates biological motherhood to the realms of the vile, 
the abject, and the chaotic. But these fantasies belong to a European 
epistemology which constructs gender difference around a range of 
symbolic dualisms that are thoroughly disarranged in Gnosticism. 
Matter is not feminized in most Gnostic mythologies. It is the 


production of the demiurge and his archons; vile or abject matter is, 


moreover, construed not as the Other of shaping and regulating 
activity but as its corollary. Both are the work of a masculine 
demiurge who is also responsible for devising the whole abominable 
process of sexual reproduction. The presence of the redeeming 
spark or pneuma in human beings is the result of intervention by a 
feminine agency — Sophia, the ‘mother’ of the demiurge — and it 


is this spark which gives rise to the determination to reject given 


being and to make oneself anew. Artaud’s bid for self-(re)creation is 
not without its misogynistic moments, but they are moments; 


_ whereas it is consistently antagonistic towards patriarchal power. 
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